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THE FIRST GERMAN MUNICIPAL EXPOSITION. 

DRESDEN, 1903. 

IV. 

F. EDUCATION. 

School equipment and instruction. — The growth of the school 
system, with increase of number of pupils and teachers, of num- 
ber of buildings, of complexity of equipment, and of cost, was 
shown by statistical tables and graphic charts exhibited by Breslau, 
Chemnitz, Darmstadt, Dresden, Fiirth, Hannover, and Worms. 
School instruction is sometimes free, sometimes more or less 
expensive. In Dresden, to mention one example, the cost to the 
municipality is about 50 marks per pupil. The tuition charged is 
48 marks per year in the Bur gerschule , and only 7.20 marks in 
the Bezirksschule. The separation of the social classes in the 
schools by means of differences of tuition fees is quite customary. 
For the sake of lightening the burden for a poor family with 
numerous little o'nes to be educated, tuition is free for all children 
of a family, after the second, who are in school at the same time. 
In the case of the very poor, appeal may be made to the author- 
ities, and the fee is paid by the municipality through the charity 
bureau. Dresden is said to have the smallest average number of 
pupils in a class of any of the larger German cities; yet that 
average in 1901 was forty-one in the Bezirk schools and thirty- 
three in the Burger schools. Miinchen exhibited views and plans 
of seven new schools built within the past three or four years. 
They are all furnished with what might be termed model equip- 
ment. One of them, for example, has thirty-two class-rooms with 
wardrobes, divided into two complete systems, as the sections for 
boys and for girls are kept quite separate, two gymnasiums with 
dressing-rooms, two rooms for the kindergarten, two principals' 
offices, a room for library and conference, two rooms containing 
the objects used as aids in teaching, a school kitchen, a janitor's 
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apartment, 1 and lavatories; in the basement, shower baths, soup 
kitchen and luncheon-rooms, workrooms for wood-working and 
for metal-working, and the steam-heating apparatus ; in the court, 
kindergarten, playground, and school kitchen garden. In some 
of the other buildings are, further, rooms for punishment of the 
children, for medical examination, for nature-study, and others. 

The German Gymnasium has long been considered a model 
for classical schools; but the modern tendency to regard the non- 
classical school, with its more practical preparation and the 
greater opportunity for selection of a career offered to its stu- 
dents, as less one-sided, and quite as educational is slowly but 
surely making headway in Germany as well as elsewhere. The 
tendency toward modernization of education is, however, even 
more noticeable in the elementary schools. Workshops for 
manual training are provided in almost every new school build- 
ing erected. In Strassburg the boys are trained for special 
trades instead of being prepared, as is usual, for general work 
with opportunity of choosing a particular trade later. Worms 
makes manual training compulsory for the boys, as she does 
domestic science for the girls. Education is compulsory in Ger- 
many between the years of six and fourteen. Further instruction 
is given evenings and Sundays, usually two to six hours each 
week, to those who wish to continue their studies after having 
left the schools to go to work. Attendance is in some states com- 
pulsory, as, for example, in Saxony where the boys must attend 
for three years, and the girls for two years. The aim is "a 
broader, general education of the pupils, and particularly a fore- 
arming with that knowledge and preparation which is necessary 
for civic life." These schools are organically connected with the 
public schools, and the instruction usually consists of repetition 
or continuation of the work in the primary schools. Some 
schools, however, offer, besides this instruction, classes intended 
" to give the pupil the necessary knowledge and preparation for 
his trade." Dresden has such classes in two divisions : those who 
draw, as locksmiths, blacksmiths, mechanics, joiners, carpenters, 
masons, decorators, china painters, architects, and lithographers ; 

1 The janitor usually lives in the school building. 
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and those who do not use drawing, as salesmen, clerks, waiters, 
etc. Cottbus exhibited work and apparatus of its class for shoe- 
makers. The anatomy of the foot is made a special study, and as 
aids thereto plaster casts and X-ray photographs are used to show 
distortions caused by improperly made shoes. Berlin has classes 
for tailors, bookbinders, weavers, carpenters, and builders, among 
others. Besides these municipal institutions, associations and 
guilds often establish continuation schools for instruction in their 
particular trades. Some municipalities, as Aachen, Dresden, and 
Munchen, have trade schools which are more thorough than the 
continuation schools. Dresden has day classes, and evening and 
Sunday classes. The former are for those who wish to continue 
their studies and at the same time to obtain the technical knowl- 
edge and preparation necessary for their chosen calling. They 
are arranged into three divisions. The first — bakers, butchers, 
waiters, and qooks — have two semesters of thirty-four hours a 
week. The masons, carpenters, joiners, and tinners have three 
semesters of thirty-six hours a week. The locksmiths, mechanics, 
machinists, and electricians have thirty-seven hours a week for 
two semesters. The tuition is 36 marks per semester, but for 
worthy pupils there are whole or partial scholarships. The even- 
ing and Sunday classes offer opportunities to apprentices, 
employees, and employers for the instruction necessary for the 
pursuit of their various trades along the most modern lines. The 
classes meet evenings from 7 : 30 to 9 : 30 o'clock, and Sundays 
from 7 to 8 : 30 a. m. and from 1 1 to 2 p. m., for from eight to 
sixteen hours a week. The tuition is 4.50-15 marks. Commer- 
cial schools were poorly represented, being exhibited by Hannover 
and Hildesheim only; but such schools are more often private 
than public, being usually conducted by merchants' associations. 
Schools of engineering were exhibited by Barmen, Breslau, Dort- 
mund, Duisburg, Erfurt, Hildesheim, and Miinster; and a school 
of textile industries by Cottbus. Mittweida exhibited examples 
of machinery and apparatus from her Technikum. A factory is 
run in connection with the technical school for the sake of teach- 
ing technology and of giving practical experience at the same 
time. The students work beside skilled workmen. Some factories 
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are unwilling to take students, others charge for the instruction 
they may furnish, and at best the student must devote himself to 
some special form of work, thereby missing one of the greatest 
advantages of the Mittweida factory, viz., a general view of the 
field of mechanical engineering. Barmen, Charlottenburg, Erfurt, 
and Strassburg exhibited drawings of their schools of decorative 
arts. It is doubtless along the lines of work here embraced that 
social aesthetics is to find its way toward progress. 

Schools of cooking and of domestic science are for the girls 
what manual-training schools are for the boys. Among the muni- 
cipalities which arrange for cooking schools are Augsburg, Bar- 
men, Berlin, Breslau, Coin, Mainz, Munchen, Niirnberg, and 
Worms. Crimmitschau has a special building devoted to domes- 
tic science. Chenmitz and Plauen have separate buildings for 
their cooking schools. In Worms and Crimmitschau domestic 
science is required as a part of the regular public-school work. 
Breslau, Leipzig, Konigsberg, and Strassburg exhibited needle- 
work done in the girls' schools. Dresden, also, has courses in 
cooking and domestic science introduced by the Gemeinniitziger 
Verein, which have proved to be so satisfactory that all new 
school buildings are to be equipped for similar instruction. There 
are further, in Dresden, continuation schools for grls, connected 
with eight public schools. They offer instruction in housewifely 
arts and preparation for business callings. The courses are litera- 
ture, cooking, domestic science, hygiene, principles of education, 
French, English, bookkeeping, stenography, history of art, gym- 
nastics, singing, sewing, and typewriting. There are also " con- 
versational evenings for girls," in which instruction is given in 
housekeepng, principles of education, kindergarten methods, 
sewing, and English. 

Aids in teaching are furnished by the school museums, school 
libraries, and school gardens. Excursions for the study of geog- 
raphy, geology, and botany form an integral part of the educa- 
tional system. The school museum is intended to supplement the 
work of the excursion. Exhibits of school museums were made 
by Munchen, Hildesheim, Hannover, Dresden, and Breslau, the 
last three being particularly noteworthy. The school gardens are 
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sometimes in the school yard, as in Hannover, Munchen, and 
Leipzig ; and sometimes in connection with parks or playgrounds, 
as in Freiburg and Breslau. In the latter city each boy has a 
patch which he plants with seeds furnished by the authorities: 
the necessary tools are also furnished when the pupil cannot afford 
to buy them. The flowers, vegetables, etc., belong to the pupils 
raising them. In a larger field all work together. The work is 
done during free hours under the direction of a botany teacher, 
who instructs the pupils during their work. Erfurt gives the 
pupils potted plants in the spring which are to be cared for at 
home and brought back in the autumn, when prizes for the best 
ones are distributed. 

School hygiene. — Organized medical inspection is to be found 
in many schools. Children found to be ill, especially with infec- 
tious diseases, are sent home for treatment, and are readmitted 
only upon being pronounced well by the school physician. If the 
parents do not attend to the medical treatment, they become 
liable to the penalty prescribed by the truancy laws. Examina- 
tion of new pupils upon entering the schools shows that the 
following were of sound health : Dresden, 49.5 per cent. ; Leipzig, 
58.5 per cent. ; Berlin, 44 per cent. ; Wiesbaden, 36 per cent. 
They had affections varying from lung trouble and anaemia to 
weak-mindedness and stuttering. Dresden exhibited a map of 
the city showing that in the center only 22 per cent, of the school 
children are bodily sound, as against J2 per cent, in outlying dis- 
tricts. The physical examinations and measurements of 57,000 
Dresden school children show that the poorer children in the 
Besirk schools are smaller than the more well-to-do Burger chil- 
dren ; and also the more backward children, those who " fail to 
pass," are, on the whole, physically less well developed. The 
school physicians not only have oversight over the health and 
physical well-being of the pupils, but are also expected to give 
advice to the authorities upon such questions as heating, ventila- 
tion, cleaning, and lighting of the schoolrooms. Dresden had an 
interesting exhibit of apparatus for testing the amount of light in 
various parts of the room, the amount of moisture in the air, and 
the purity of the air after a class has been in the room for one 
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hour, and two hours. A great deal of attention is paid to the 
question of dust in the schoolroom. Worms exhibited its regula- 
tions for the daily cleaning of all class-rooms. Many experiments 
are being made with dust-proof oil for the floors, which holds the 
dust and prevents its rising into the air. 2 The choice of school 
desks and seats has its hygienic bearing in ministering to the com- 
fort of the child and permitting thorough cleaning of the floor. 
Seats of various sizes are provided for children of different 
growth in the same classes. The seats often have foot-boards to 
keep the feet out of the draft, to allow of a circulation of air and 
consequent drying of the shoes when damp, and to let the dust 
from the shoes fall to the floor where it remains undisturbed. The 
most modern desks can be tipped onto their sides to permit a 
thorough cleaning of the floor. The recognized effect of bad 
teeth upon digestion, and consequently upon the general health, 
has led the authorities in Darmstadt and Strassburg to introduce 
dental examination and treatment into the schools. It is said by 
those who have made the examinations that 95 per cent, of the 
children in Strassburg have unsound teeth, and that 6,000 out of 
6,500 school children in Darmstadt have caries. The examina- 
tion is free and compulsory. The children's teeth may be treated 
by the family dentist or at the school. Free treatment is offered 
to those who cannot afford to pay. The work begins with the 
entering class of six-year-old children; but, if opportunity be 
offered, it will be extended gradually to the higher classes. The 
children are also instructed in the care of the teeth, and in the 
advantages of such care. 

The value of the morning luncheon and of the noon meal is 
coming to be recognized. Many of the very poor children enter 
the schoolroom absolutely hungry. The school must be held 
responsible for the health of the body as well as for the training 
of the mind. Simple luncheons of soup, or sometimes soup and 
meat, are provided by the school soup kitchen in Breslau, Mann- 
heim, Bielefeld and Miinchen in all their new school buildings, 
Augsburg, and Nurnberg. Shower baths exist in all the newer 
school buildings in Augsburg, Barmen, Bielefeld, Breslau, Coin, 

2 The women teachers object, however, for it ruins their clothes. 
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Frankfurt a. M., Hannover, Mainz, Munchen, Niirnberg, Schone- 
berg, Stuttgart, and Worms which has baths in every one of her 
school buildings. The Turnhalle is an important building in the 
school group, and gymnastics forms an integral part of the school 
curriculum. The playgrounds and the school gardens, the free 
river baths in Breslau, the free swimming lessons in Dresden, the 
free tickets to the skating-ponds in both Dresden and Breslau, all 
have their effect in promoting the health of the children. Besides, 
there are the school excursions to the woods and fields, and the 
summer outings and camps for the poorer children, though these 
are usually planned by associations rather than by the munici- 
palities, sometimes, however, with very material assistance from 
the latter. 

School buildings. — In the larger cities the buildings are either 
for boys, or for girls, or else double buildings. The gymnasium 
and the playground, and very often the school garden, form a 
regular part of the school plan. The double building, with the 
gymnasium between the two parts, as found in Mainz, Elberfeld, 
Berlin, Cassel, and Konigsberg, seems to be the best arrange- 
ment. Cheap t temporary school buildings to relieve overcrowd- 
ing were exhibited by Elberfeld and Niirnberg. Bamberg 
attempts such artistic decoration of the school buildings as the 
child's mind will readily grasp and appreciate, finding models in 
the plant and animal kingdoms. She also makes use of allegori- 
cal subjects, as does Elberfeld. Berlin has made use of scenes 
from the school life of the children themselves for decorating 
one of her new school buildings. Halle exhibited drawings show- 
ing the color scheme for interior decorations, including walls, 
doors and windows, and furniture, in her new school buildings. 

Libraries and reading-rooms. — The exhibits in this section 
were not at all representative, but, from what could be gathered, 
the public library does not play nearly so important a part as it 
does in most American cities. Plans, photographs, or statistical 
tables were presented by Breslau, Danzig, Darmstadt, Dresden, 
Elberfeld, Hildesheim, Stuttgart, and Worms. The comparative 
statistics show an improvement in the supply, due to a growing 
sentiment in favor of them as a supplement to school education. 
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The exposition as an educational institution. — For a student 
of German municipal institutions the exposition presented a com- 
pact, concrete exhibit of inestimable worth. It was a lens which 
focused all municipal activities. It was a rich mine, but one 
which yielded its treasures only after hard labor. A worthy 
catalogue would have cost much more time and trouble than 
were represented by the name-and-number book which was issued 
as the official catalogue. Many difficulties had to be overcome in 
the preparation and presentation of such abstractions as city 
government and municipal activities, and it should probably not 
cause surprise that so many problems were left unsolved. Plans, 
statistical tables, and graphic charts formed perforce the bulk of 
the exhibits. Instead of making use of revolving stands and other 
such appliances, the directors hung everything on the walls as in a 
picture gallery. The demand for space was thus so great that 
many possibly very important charts and tables were quite out of 
reach. Very few indeed were the exhibits accompanied by 
explanations even approaching adequacy. An exception was 
afforded by Breslau, whose exhibits in the various sections were 
of uniform excellence, and usually accompanied by explanatory 
literature. The department of public works (Tiefbauamt) of 
Frankfurt a. M. also had a carefully prepared exhibit. Relations 
and proportions should have received more attention. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there was a lack of common understanding among the 
municipalities, so that some were exhibiting the whole field of 
their activities, as nearly as might be, while others were exhibiting 
only their newest, or their best, attainments. Seeing the various 
exhibits hi their relations to each other doubtless afforded much 
instruction to the exhibiting communities themselves. After all, 
the undertaking was quite novel, and had no precedent which it 
coirid follow. A beginning has been made, and that by no means 
a discreditable beginning. Any second municipal exposition to be 
successful would have to adopt the many excellences of this first 
one. The material collected and presented was, when studied out, 
full of suggestions and rich in content. 

To atone for the shortcomings of the cataloguing and to make 
the exposition of more educational value, the directors arranged 
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free peripatetic lectures on various phases of the exposition by 
experts in the several departments, many of which were very 
good indeed. They also permitted a Mr. Hafker to give a series 
of lectures, presenting a more general view of the exposition, 
showing the interrelation of the several departments and the 
organic character of the municipality as a whole. This, after all, 
was one of the chief lessons of the exposition. Furthermore the 
Dresdner Anzeiger published a series of articles on the exposition 
by specialists. A book is expected to appear in May, 1904, which 
would have been invaluable for students of the exposition. It is 
to be a collection of studies of the municipal departments pre- 
sented at the exposition, largely by Dresden municipal officials 
who made a study of their special sections during the exposition. 

G. PUBLIC ART. 

Street decoration. — The municipality, through the building 
department, has jurisdiction over the decoration of the street, 
which is the aesthetic unit of the city, just as it is the building 
unit, the sanitary unit, etc. Ordinances and regulations affect 
the position of building lines, the presence or absence of front 
gardens, the minimal and maximal height of buildings, the style 
of the facade (in a general way) ; and in formulating these gov- 
erning rules, the building department takes into account the 
aesthetic effect of the street picture. Nothing that would detract 
from the harmony of this picture is to be permitted. Lamp posts, 
for gas or electricity, advertising pillars, street clocks, waiting- 
rooms, lavatories, refreshment booths, newspaper stands — all 
have a definite aesthetic value as well as utility. The best are 
designed to conform to their surroundings in street or square, 
and thus form a harmonious addition to the picture. Telephone 
and telegraph wires are usually laid in conduits; and in those 
cases where they must be above ground they are strung across 
the house-tops. Even trolley poles are made artistic; though 
they have to disappear sometimes in business districts and in 
boulevards, where the wires are underground. The departmental 
regulations with regard to plan and style of the buildings to be 
erected are, of course, intended to be merely general; but it is 
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easy and cheap to follow the bare outlines given with no attempt 
at originality or individuality, making the building the maximal 
size permitted for the sake of the rents. This produces long 
rows of houses all of a pattern. The harmony sought is lost 
because variety is lacking. The result is monotony instead. The 
prescriptions are too minute, and slavish application of them has 
destroyed the spirit. The buildings which have been erected 
within the past three or four years show a breaking away from 
the Renaissance style which has ruled so persistently. The 
Jugend-Stil which has replaced it is sometimes rather riotous and 
fanciful; but there is much good in this New Art, based upon 
frankness in following the lines of construction rather than upon 
deceit in covering them over; and when it sobers down some- 
what, it will be very acceptable indeed. One of the noticeable 
points of street decoration — shown in certain drawings and 
photographs exhibited — is the presence of great numbers of 
balconies and bow windows. For people whose dwelling con- 
sists of a few rooms occupying part of one story of a large 
building, surrounded and faced by other large buildings, the 
balcony affords untold advantage and delight; and when, in 
summer, it is lined with flower-boxes filled with plants, the whole 
street becomes a mass of bloom. Hildesheim is a city rich in 
inherited wealth of wonderful and beautiful architecture, and 
she wishes to preserve her treasure. An ordinance which went 
into effect July i, 1899, provides that all building or alteration 
which is visible from certain specified streets and squares where 
the majority of the old timbered houses stand, shall be made to 
harmonize in color scheme and style of architecture with these 
seventeenth-century buildings. This means, from an art point 
of view, a very delicate piece of work ; and a question as to the 
possibility of its success is quite pardonable. The Hildesheimers 
may succeed, however, in creating a new style based upon the 
old and harmonizing with it, at the same time, satisfying modern 
demands for sufficient light and air, and all the other sanitary 
advantages coincident with modern architecture. 

City decoration. — Laying out a city is a scientific work, but 
must have its artistic side. Peculiar engineering difficulties are 
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presented where there are hills or rising ground. Aachen, 
Elberfeld, Gera, Stuttgart, and Wiesbaden exhibited plans and 
models of the solutions of special problems, which are artistic 
as well as technical successes. When the streets are curved, 
especial care must be taken that the shape and size of the build- 
ing lots are not sacrificed to the street lines. More than one 
municipality exhibited plans that show lots which will prove to 
be absolutely unavailable for building purposes. In the plans of 
many a city the principal thoroughfares twist and turn like ser- 
pents. This means extravagance, for the curving of pavements, 
of sewers, of street-car rails, of facades is very expensive. More- 
over, there is an aesthetic fitness in having streets devoted to 
trade and traffic broad and straight ; and, none of the advantages 
claimed for the tortuous street have any bearing here. The bends 
and curves of a country road are. indeed, beautiful; and a city 
street may be patterned after a country road, with a view to 
presenting a new picture at every turn, when variety of archi- 
tecture is further enhanced by such natural accessories as trees, 
vines, and gardens. Where, however, as in a business district, 
there is a sameness of architecture, with none of these natural 
embellishments, a bending of the streets produces a labyrinthine 
effect which utterly lacks the aesthetic advantages sought. The 
co-ordination of the street units, the arrangement of the city into 
districts differentiated according to use for trade, manufacture, 
or residence, the preservation and beautification of the water front 
and of the parks, the placing of monuments, the location of 
public buildings — in Strassburg, for example, arranged along 
an axis between the royal palace and the university — all aid in 
the beautification of the city. 

Public architecture. — A public building should have char- 
acter ; that is, the use to which it is to be put should suggest and 
define its exterior. If the architecture be good the building serves 
its purpose rather than dominates it. To demand, however, in the 
case of a museum that the wings of the building be as numerous 
as the main departments embraced, and that the architecture of 
the several wings shall express the purpose of their respective 
sections, is to carry the theory too far. Such a building loses 
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its character. This, nevertheless, is the plan for the Markische 
Museum in Berlin, and for the Madgeburg Art Museum, models 
of which were exhibited. It is explained that such a museum is 
a museum even in its exterior. It is also a monstrosity. Not 
all of the Berlin architects are so conscientious on this point. 
They prefer to lay excessive emphasis upon conformity to sur- 
rounding architecture, as exemplified in two models exhibited. 
One, catalogued as an engine house, might as well have been a 
palace, and the other, to all appearances a chapel, is nothing but 
a street-cleaning depot. The most modern buildings for schools 
are simple and substantial, and the decorations as well as the 
architecture are characteristic and appropriate. Many cities con- 
tinue to use their old Rath'duser with their assembly-rooms 
and their Ratskeller reminiscent of the days of great receptions 
and magnificent banquets. It is recognized, however, that the 
modern city hall is an office building where the enormous busi- 
ness of a great corporation is transacted. Leipzig exhibited 
plans, drawings, and a large model of its imposing new city hall, 
which is to combine some of the features of the Rathaus with 
those of a modern office building. The following cities exhibited 
plans or models of their municipal theaters: Aachen, Augs- 
burg, Halle, Niirnberg, Ftirth, Wiesbaden, Flensburg, Bielefeld. 
Worms, and Dortmund. It cannot be claimed that all the Ger- 
man theaters are fit models for copying; but the more monu- 
mental ones, which are usually royal or municipal, have a style 
and character of their own. The building is a group building in 
which the outer architecture discovers readily the inner divisions, 
The first section is the low semi-circular vestibule, with numerous 
entrances whence the audience have direct communication with 
their seats. Next comes the taller, often richly decorated, curv- 
ing foyer. The main, central portion is the auditorium, which is 
all too often in the shape of a horse shoe and contains many very 
poor seats. Back of this is the smaller and lower stage building. 
Cleanliness. — The further step of beautifying has not yet, in 
all cases, followed the more fundamental advance toward sanita- 
tion and hygiene; for beauty is a later development than is 
utility. It need not be long, however, before a simple and taste- 
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ful architecture, suited to the modern sanitary building, will be 
developed — a style growing out of needs and conditions. The 
good pavement and the cleanliness of the streets, and the purity 
and clearness of the air, add their own share to the beauty of the 
city, and make possible a public art decoration which would 
otherwise be destroyed or be covered over by dirt. 

A certain phase of municipal art, though of historical interest 
chiefly, was represented by a variegated group of medals, 
diplomas of honorary citizenship, lord mayors' chains, drinking- 
horns, golden goblets, and other objects belonging to the Rats- 
silber; paintings, statuettes, and other art works belonging to the 
municipality; and examples of the locksmith's art. A great 
number of the paintings were of the cities themselves, in the 
past and in the present, and also as planned for the future ; and 
these, supplemented by numerous drawings and photographs, 
gave a good idea of the city architecture. This was fortunate, 
for models, without color and with no suggestion of the sur- 
roundings, give little or no idea of accord in color scheme and 
symmetry, with the environment. 

H. PUBLIC FINANCE. 

Bookkeeping. — The German municipal corporation has 
adopted strict business principles in all its undertakings, as is 
essential, particularly where business operations are undertaken. 
Municipal employees must be well trained ; and though excessive 
formulation is to be avoided, they must work according to well- 
defined plans. Breslau has a centralized finance department, 
Stadthauptkasse. This unification decreases the number of 
employees necessary, and allows complete supervision of the 
whole field of municipal finance. The city treasurer has charge 
of receipts and expenditures for charities and hospitals, educa- 
tion, health and safety, municipal land, taxes, and general 
administration, and for the institutions under the control of the 
municipality; and, further, must keep the accounts of all such 
receipts and disbursements. The offices of the gas-works, water- 
works, electrical works, stock-yards, slaughter-houses, harbors, 
and street railways — all of which are municipalized — are affili- 
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ated with the main office and turn in their surplus or apply for a 
sufficient sum to cover their deficit, as the case may be. The 
cashiers, receiving tellers, paying tellers, clerks, bookkeepers, are 
all accountable to the chief cashier, who, in turn, is responsible 
to the council for the proper conduct of the business intrusted to 
him. The day-books are balanced every night and the balance 
compared with the cash on hand. The books are closed the 
tenth of each month, and audited a week later by a deputed com- 
mittee of councilors and magistrates. The books must first have 
been expertly examined, and yet the auditing must be conducted 
according to a formula which prevents its being a mere formality. 
Accounts chosen at random by the magistrates are inspected, the 
contents of certain money bags, also chosen at random, are 
counted, stocks and bonds are examined, and further the respon- 
sible cashiers must swear to the correctness of their accounts and 
balances. This occurs each month ; and there is, further, at least 
once a year a special, unexpected auditing to make sure that at 
any moment the balance on the books agrees with the balance on 
hand. 

Taxes. — The chief source of income of most municipalities is 
still their taxes, in spite of the fact that many have undertaken 
business operations. There has, on the whole, been a growth in 
amount of taxes. A large part of the sums thus collected has, 
however, been invested in such ways that there is bound to be a 
very notable decrease in taxes before many years. In Diissel- 
dorf, to name one example, taxes are levied on income, land 
and buildings, trade or occupation, department stores, beer, public 
amusements, dogs, and transfer of real estate. 

Municipal operations. — Control, ownership, and operation of 
gas, water, and electrical works have already been referred to, as 
have also some other undertakings such as municipal street rail- 
ways, harbors and docks, stock-yards, markets, etc. A further 
source of income is municipal landholdings. Many of the munici- 
palities own large tracts of land; for example: Berlin, 13,400 
hectares (a hectare equals approximately 2^ acres) ; Stettin, 
4,900 hectares; Strassburg, 4,600 hectares; Munchen, 4,400 
hectares. As the largest portion of such land is generally outside 
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of the city limits, it is not immediately adaptable to municipal 
purposes. Breslau rents its 5,700 hectares. Some of the land 
is devoted to sewage farms. In the case of forest land the muni- 
cipality usually retains direct control. Thus Gorlitz, Spandau, 
Liegnitz, Freiberg, and Wiesbaden are engaged in municipal 
forestry. Freiberg showed figures which present interesting 
facts in regard to her forestry in 1870 and in 1900. The gross 
income had increased from 19,249 marks to 75,258 marks; the 
net surplus, from 11,711 marks to 45,673 marks. The rise in 
price of wood was the chief cause of this advance, but there 
was also progress in the science of forestry and in the care of the 
forests. Many manufacturing cities which lack beautiful sur- 
roundings and good park systems neglect the economic advan- 
tages of their forests in favor of hygienic and cultural advantages, 
throwing their lands open for the use of their citizens. Duisburg, 
Wiesbaden, Augsburg, and others might be named as examples. 
Land within the city limits serves as building lots for municipal 
buildings : city hall, schools, gas-works, markets, etc., as well as 
for streets, squares, and small parks. City maps showing the 
various uses to which this land is put were exhibited by Breslau, 
Wiesbaden, and Augsburg. The last-named city has laid streets 
through that portion not otherwise in use, and has planned for 
dividing it into building lots. New and enlarged harbors demand 
a good share of land, as was shown by Breslau, Diisseldorf, and 
Mannheim; but these are recognized as being investments with 
sure, if indirect, returns. Darmstadt rents her unused land to 
poor people ; and Ulm uses hers for building homes, as has been 
said. Essen, after having allowed her holdings to dwindle, has 
been striving to obtain more land. The best example of this 
modern policy, however, is Frankfurt a. M., which owns or con- 
trols 46 per cent, of the city territory. The land is devoted to 
parks, forests, agriculture, and building lots. In less than ten 
years the average price per hectare of this land rose from 8,800 
marks in 1893 to 16,400 marks in 1902. The municipality thus 
has land for its schools and parks at any time, without paying 
exorbitant prices. The gain is, however, for the future as well as 
for the present. The land owned by Frankfurt is, moreover, not 
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a large single tract, but is in smaller tracts scattered well over the 
city. Mannheim owns about 30 per cent, of the city's area, Ulm 
more than three-fifths, and Diisseldorf has devoted the sum, of 
five million marks to the purchase of land for the municipality. 
In 1900 Dresden entered into a new municipal undertaking, 
mortgaging. All land taken as security must lie within the city 
limits, and the size of the sums loaned is limited. Diisseldorf is 
engaged in a similar undertaking. 

Municipal savings banks. — The savings banks conducted by 
the municipalities are largely for the benefit of the poorer classes. 
Very small sums are accepted, and a fair rate of interest is paid. 
Some of them name a maximum sum which may be withdrawn 
within a given time; this protects the banks, and also leads to 
continued saving, as the money cannot all be withdrawn at once. 
A graphic chart exhibited by Frankfurt a. M. showed that the 
most important role is played by the smaller accounts, from 1 
mark to 60 marks. The regular increase in the number of banks 
and in the size of sums deposited was shown by charts from 
Magdeburg, Diisseldorf, and others. In Frankfurt, Diisseldorf, 
and Dortmund municipal old-age insurance is connected with the 
savings banks. The institution in Diisseldorf is intended for such 
persons as factory employees, day-laborers, and house servants. 

Municipal pawn-shops. — The pawn-shops conducted by the 
municipalities are a great boon to the poor. They are numerous 
and well located, and are thoroughly honorable and reliable. 
A graphic chart exhibited by Frankfurt a. M. showed some 
interesting facts. Toward the end of the year, clothes are 
regularly redeemed, because of the need for winter clothing, for 
holiday clothes, and because the Christmas presents bring an 
increase of available money. A chart of the weeks in 1901 
showed a regular excess of pledges at the first of the week, and 
of redemptions at the end of the week ; and that just before the 
chief holidays — Easter, Christmas, etc. — there is a marked 
increase of pledges redeemed. It is evident from this that the 
municipal pawn-shop is the wardrobe where the poor man keeps 
his best clothes. 

Statistics. — The Germans' pre-eminence as statisticians is 
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well maintained in the field of municipal statistics. Statistical 
tables, and graphic charts of many varieties served to show what 
an immense field is embraced. It would be difficult to find a 
single municipal department not represented by statistics. The 
department of vital statistics is careful, accurate, and complete; 
but this is only one of many departments equally well treated. A 
great many of the exhibits in this section have already been 
referred to, and, indeed, a complete discussion of the section 
would carry us again over the same path we have just traversed, 
for there is little which is not at least suggested by the statistics. 
One noteworthy record was that presented by Strassburg for the 
years 1541-1901. The only deficiencies are the years 1694-1727, 
and three or four single years. The ravages of bubonic plague, 
of war; the decrease in deaths since 1855 (with the exception of 
1870!) ; the marked preponderance of births over deaths since 
1872, following the very low birth-rate in 1871 ; the gradual 
decrease of both birth-rate and death-rate since 1874, with the 
death-rate decreasing rather more rapidly — all this was shown 
by one large graphic chart. The less showy charts were, however, 
as full of interest and meaning, and attested to the thoroughness 
of the methods and to the advantages of well-conducted statistical 
departments. 

Howard Woodhead. 

Berlin, Germany. 



